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@rigtnal Articles. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A 
JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY. 


BY A BACK WOODSMAN. 


CHAPTER V. 

We were delayed alonger time at Genoa than 
we had anticipated or intended, in consequence 
of the difficulty we encountered in our search 
after a conveyance to Pisa. In Italy there are 
few post establishments, and throughout that 
country the stage coach is an enterprise entirely 
unknown. The ordinary mode of travelling, if 
you have no horses of your own, is to engage a 
vetturino (literally a coachman,) who, for a stipu- 
lated sum, will take you to the place of your 
destination, and give you board and lodging on 
the way inclusive. As this was to us a novel 
mode of doing business, we took more time to 
make our arrangements than adepts would re- 
quire. A friend had advised us to travel ina 
cabriolet drawn by one horse, and to contract for 
making the journey in three days. The cabriolet 
was, therefore, the object of our enquiry when- 
ever we went to the Piazza dell’ Annunciata, the 
usual coach.stand of the city, but we could find 
no one willing to accommodate us. Coaches 
were offered in abundance, but all insisted on 
taking more than three days; and whenever I 
broached my plan it was pronounced a thing im- 
possible. We had entered Italy with the com. 
mon opinion that every man was a sharper, and 
ofcourse atttibuted to a desire to overreach us, 
every assertion that the vetturini made prejudi- 
tialto our scheme. We therefore persisted in 
ourdemand. When at last I was beginning to 
think that the cabriolet was a thing out of the 
question, a man appeared who was all that we 
could desire. He offered to conduct us to Pisa 
in three days, in a one horse cabriolet, and to 
supply us on the road with dinners and lodgings 
for the sum of one hundred francs. Of course 
we knew that when he said a hundred francs he 
meant to take something less, and found no dif- 
ficulty in making an arrangement with him for 
tighty francs. 

Let me here render an act of tardy justice to 
the Italian vetturini. They are usually repre- 
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sented as a class of villanous scoundrels, ever 
ready to defraud the unwary traveller. With this 
impression uppermost, the stranger enters Italy 
with a firm determination to take care of himself 
and of his purse. He quarrels with every de- 
mand, and in his anxiety to have justice done to 
himself is too often unjust to others. He fancies 
every man a rogue, and thereby not unfrequently 
falls into the hands of rogues. It is an act of 
retributive justice which he richly deserves.— 
Our own unfortunate prejudices led us into this 
common error, and we paid the penalty forth- 
with. 

Pisa is about one hundred and twenty miles 
distant from Genoa, and about a hundred miles 
of this distance is a mountain road. The season 
was late in December, when not more than eight 
hours could with any comfort be spent in travel. 
ling. The regular vetturini pronounced it im- 
possible to perform the journey in three days 
with two horses, and absolutely refused to listen 
to any proposal to make the journey with one 
horse. Had we been unprejudiced we might 
have listened to the voice of reason. It surely 
was unreasonable to expect that one horse could, 
on a mountainous road, travel forty miles a day, 
drawing a heavy cabriolet with three persons in 
it, and the baggage of two who were making the 
tour of the Peninsula. But we were deaf to the 
voice of reason, denounced the whole tribe of 
vetturini as cheating rogues, and when Lo- 
renzo Rossi came to us with his offer, we esteem- 
ed him a clever and an honest fellow; one who 
could listen to the voice of reason and of con. 
science ; and one not disposed to rob us with a 
heavy hand. This clever fellow had offered to 
do our work for eighty : francs, a trifle less than 
sixteen dollars. 

On the morning of our departure we found, in. 
stead of the cabriolet, a neat light coach capable 
of containing two persons, with two fine horses 
attached to it, and Rossi’s groom engaged in fix. 
ing onour baggage. On inquiring after his mas- 
ter who was to have conducted us to Pisa, he 
told me that he had been called off early to carry 
a lady to Sarzana, the lady having insisted that 
no driver could suit her so well as Rossi ; that 
his master deeply regretted his disappointment 
in the pleasure he had anticipated, of conducting 
us to Pisa ; but that he had been so fortunate as 
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to be able to procure the services of his brother- 
in-law, a man in whom he placed the most perfect 
confidence, and with whom he hoped we would 
be pleased. He regretted also that an unexpec. 
ted and most urgent call had compelled him to 
dispose of his cabriolet to another party, and ven- 
tured to hope that we would not object to the 
substitution of the coach and pair in its place. 
I then for the first time remembered a warning 
that I had received, and instantly charged the 
fellow with having sold us. Impossible! Our 
excellencies were not gentlemen whom his mas. 
ter would venture to sell. Ithen turned to the 
man who appeared to be our driver, and asked 
him whether he had not purchased us. By no 
means. Washe the brother of il Signor Rossi? 
Yes. Silenced, but not convinced, I took my 
seat in the carriage, and gave the groom a franc 
for his civility. On leaving the city the air was 
cold and piercing, and I felt very well satisfied 
to have a coach instead of the cabriolet, for which 
we had contracted. Believing, however, that 
some foul play had been done us, I took an early 
opportunity of asking the driver to explain to us 
candidly the reason why we were treated so 
much better than we had any reason to expect. 
He said that he had carried two gentlemen in his 
coach to Genoa, and then found that Rossi had 
agreed to carry us to Pisa, stopping the first night 
at Sestri di Levanti—that living at Sestri himself 
he had taken the contract from Rossi; and would 
the next day expedite us from that town accor. 
ding to our original agreement. ‘In short,” said 
I, “you have bought us, is not that the fact ?”— 
The fellow gave a knowing wink, and replied in 
the affirmative. ‘And pray,” said I, “what did 
you pay for us? How much were we worth in 
the Genoese market?” At this question Ciam- 
polini (for that was his name) burst into a loud 
laugh, | and replied that he had only paid five 
francs for us. There was nothing very conso- 
ling to our vanity at this exposure of our market 
price, but I could not avoid being infinitely amu- 
sed at the idea of our excessive cheapness—so 
entirely disproportionate to that which we would 
(even in seasons of our greatest humility) have 
fixed asa standard of our value. 

The practice of buying travellers, or to ex- 
press it more properly of buying travellers’ con. 
tracts, is common throughout Italy. Every con- 
tract with a vetturino is written out, and a dupli- 
cate taken; one the vetturino keeps, the other is 
left with the traveller. These contracts are 
thrown into the market like any other kind of 
paper, and I know not why they should not be 
as fair an object of speculation as bonds or any 
other kind of stock. It is customary after the 





contract is made fur the vetturino to deposite, 
piece of money, either a piece of five francs ora 
dollar, with the traveller, as an earnest that he 
will discharge his obligations on the contract, 
This is demanded again during the first day’s 
journey. Rossi had offered us no money and we 
had asked for none; but if he had given us any, 
that would have been no obstacle to his sale of 
us, for his copy of the contract would have con. 
tained our receipt for his payment. 

I think Ciampolini must have been something 
ofa gambler. Our contract with Rossi was for 
sixteen dollars, asum so miserable that we could 
command only five francs in the Genoese mar. 
ket. He doubtless intended to show us that a 
close carriage, drawn by two fine horses, wasa 
much more comfortable conveyance than an open 
cabriolet slowly pulled along by a single jade, 
He foresaw that the first day’s journey would 
convince us of our ignorance of the nature of the 
road, and flattered himself that he would be able 
to make anew contract with us that evening— 
Having therefore declared that on the morrow 
we would proceed in the manner originally 
agreed upon, but that to accomplish the journey 
it would be necessary to set off at three o’clock 
in the morning, then giving a broad hint that he 
was ready to enter into a new agreement, he 
intimated that at Sestri di Levanti we would 
lodge at his hotel, he being the proprietor of the 
principal inn there. 

When we arrived at Sestri we were ushered 
into a comfortable parlour, when we soon hada 
blazing fire and had the satisfaction of seeing pre- 
parations going on for a dinner. I sent for Ciam- 
polini, and on his appearing told him that I was 
willing and desirous to make a new contract 
which would secure to us the use of his carriage 
and horses as far as Pisa. He expressed his 
willingness to accommodate us, but resolutely 
refused to advance the matter a step before we 
should have dined. It was ill bargaining, he 
said, upon’‘an empty stomach. I could not help 
laughing at the fellow’s philosophy, for it was a8 
evident to me as to him, that he hoped to find us 
in a more accommodating humour after than be- 
fore dinner. I saw clearly that our benevolence 
was to be taxed, but had at least this consolation, 
that our host would employ his best culinary att 
in exciting our organs of benevolence. The dit- 
ner justified my anticipations, and after allowing 
some time for the coming on of that state of the 
body when the mind is perfectly at ease, our host 
came. I must do him the justice to declare that 
notwithstanding his advantages, he was liberal. 
He offered to send us to Pisa in three days and 
a half, for the sum of six Napoleons. After first 
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stipulating that we should not be sold on the 
road, I accepted his offer, and we formally re- 
duced our agreement to writing. 

Thus ends the history of my first contract with 
an Italian vetturino. I fear [ have done that 
class of men injustice in Italy. I have often sus- 
pected them of a desire to cheat, when in truth 
they were perhaps only intent on securing to 
themselves a fair profit. I would advise all travel. 
lers to provide a fund to meet the expenses of 
being cheated, and to submit to small imposi- 
tions without murmuring. They will preserve 
their tempers and their health by this arrange- 
ment, and secure to themselves an ease and 
cheerfulness which no saving of money can im. 
part. All traveHers complain of being cheated, 
and I very much suspect that those who are most 
determined to protect themselves, are the most 
easily made the victims of sharpers. Certainly 
nothing so effectually mars the enjoyment of a 
journey as an eternal haggling with your coach. 
man about afew dollars. To be cheated is not 
without its redeeming character. Old Hudibras 
has wisely said, that 

“Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat.’' 
He who fancies that he stands in the former pre- 
dicament, may soothe his pride by the reflection 
that his nature is too honest to be able to bear up 
against the machinations ofroguery. Itis a mis- 
fortune which can only befall unsuspecting in- 
tegrity. He may proudly quote in reference to 
himself, the line 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

Far different is the triumph of him who has foiled 
the sharper. His is a ferocious joy, the grim 
satisfaction of the executioner. He rests only 
upon his superior intelligence and acuteness.— 
The only moral sentiment that he can call to his 
aid is stern, cold, unfeeling justice. The softer 
and more amiable sentiments of benevolence, 
pity, kindness, mercy, cheer him not with their 
soft and soothing influences. 

The price of travelling in Italy when compared 
with England and America is, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, ridiculously cheap. It is 
true that they do not journey with the swiftness 
of the English coaches, but the comforts of the 
traveller are far superior to any thing that is to 
be found in America. In New England and some 
parts of New York, something resembling Euro- 
pean comforts may be found. But the word is 
used in the Southern States without any idea of 
its meaning attached to it. I once went from 
Florence to Rome for ten dollars. This sum 
covered all the expenses of five days’ travelling; 
that is to say, breakfast, dinner and lodgings. At 





another time my companion and I hired a coach 
and pair, and had our expenses paid on the road 
between Rome and Florence during a journey of 
six days, for twenty-four dollars—or twelve dol. 
lars each. These are the prices for which the 
contracts were made; there were of course some 
little extra expenses ;—the servants at the vari- 
ous inns expect and have a right to demand what 
they significantly call a buonamano or good hand; 
a small piece of money makes them quite satisfied. 
The coachman also expects his buonamano for 
good conduct—this, if he has well behaved him. 
self, is usually half a dollar a day. 

The road from Genoa to Pisa exceeded all that 
my imagination had pictured to itself. On leav- 
ing the first named city we began a toilsome as. 
cent, and after some time found ourselves scarce- 
ly beyond the latitude or Jongitude, though con. 
siderably elevated above the level of the town. 
It was now only the tops of the mountains which 
put on the appearance of cold sterility; every 
step in the elevated region over which we were 
travelling, bore witness to the constant industry 
of man. The terrace-works which had so forci. 
bly impressed my fancy in France here covered 
the mountains from their base, in many instances 
up to their summits, and gave a footing to the 
olive trees, the lively appearance of whose green 
leaves made such an impression upon the sight, 
that I could scarcely believe the evidence of the 
other senses that the season was not that of 
spring but of rigorous winter. All the farm 
houses too had that white appearance which, 
contrasted with the verdure of the surrounding 
trees, tells so forcibly of a happy home; and the 
South wall of each houge was adorned with the 
orange trees displaying their golden fruit tothe 
sight. When we looked into a vale beneath, it 
was with the certainty ofa pleasant prospect, for 
there assuredly was to be seen, surrounded by 
clusters of olive and of orange trees, the cheerful 
houses of a village or hamlet, always inviting the 
traveller to deviate from his course in order to 
witness the image of rustic felicity which he can- 
not help fancying must there be enjoyed. It was 
the olive harvest season, and we would frequent. 
ly find the road filled with reapers resting from 
their toils. With these, especially the women, 
our driver generally exchanged a few words of 
gallant raillery, and we felt that we were not 
isolated beings when we witnessed these simple 
greetings of rustics with the merry stranger.— 
Sometimes we would lose sight of all terrestrial 
objects, and find ourselves on a precipice of seve- 
ral hundred feet, the base of which was lashed 
by the waves of the sea. Itis almost impossible 
to conceive the strange effect of the noise of the 
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murmurs ofthe sea when thus heard, at that fear- 
ful distance above it; when it is evident that a 
false step from one of the horses would throw us 
from the road, and that in our descent we would 
find no resting place short of those angry waves. 
In some two or three instances the mountains 
abutted on the sea in such a precipitous manner 
as to make all attempts at constructing a gallery 
vain, and in these places the engineer has taken 
the road across the mountains by piercing tun. 
nelsthroughthem. A singular perspective view 
of Genoa is had from one of these tunnels, situa. 
ted by the road about twenty miles from the city, 
but not more than half that distance in a direct 
line. Standing at the further end ofthe tunnel, 
the spectator seems to view the city as if through 
alongtube. My first day’s ride was in every 
respect a pleasant disappointment as far as the 
country and its inhabitants were concerned. I 
had been taught to consider the Italians asa lazy 
and worthless people, and | found that every spot 
gave indication of their great and untiring indus. 
try. Nor is this true of Genoa alone and its vi- 
cinity, but the same is to be observed in every 
partof Italy which I visited, with the single ex- 
ception of the Campagna of Rome. ‘Those who 
visit the classic neighbourhood of Naples are al. 
ways annoyed by beggars, but they cannot help 
observing the industry of the little mendicants. 
If they are girls, they are always supplied with 
the distaff, and it is amusinz to see with how 
much dexterity they manage that old-fashioned 
implement of industry. Whether physical or 
moral causes, or both, have given to the Cam. 
pagna Romana its present desolate and death. 
like appearance, I am unable to decide. I incline 
to the opinion that physical causes alone operate, 
for I see no reason why under the same political 
system the environs of Rome should be a desert, 
while those of Bologna are almost a Paradise. 
Ihave before said that our first night was to 
be spent at Sestri di Levanti, in the hotel of our 
driver and purchaser, Ciampolini. On leaving 
that town the next morning, we found the road 
more mountainous than on the first day, and had 
every reason to be pleased with the accident 
which threw us into the hands of a speculator. 
For the weather was piercingly cold and the as- 
cent of the hills so toilsome, that we were con- 
vinced that a ‘‘one horse shay” could never have 
answered our purposes. Now our road took us 
out of the regions inhabited by man, and for a 
considerable part of the day we had nothing on 
which to rest the eye, but the gloomy pines of the 
mountain tops. Towards night we descended, 
and by sunset were in the town of Spezzia, fa. 
mous for its port, and for its having long been 





the principal place of export of the Carrara Mar. 
ble. These towns of Italy, built on the sea, pre. 
sent a lovely appearance when viewed from a 
short distance. They are generally surrounded 
by groves of oranges and of olives, and the pale 
green of their leaves, the transparent blue of the 
sea, and the cheerful white of the houses of the 
town, form a highly agreeable combination of 
colors. 

After leaving Spezzia we took leave also of 
the mountains, and in the course of that day, of 
the kingdom of Sardinia. The last town of that 
kingdom through which we passed was Sarza. 
na. Itis a strongtown, and was once of con. 
siderable importance. Here I was informed that 
unless provided with a certificate of health I 
would not be permitted to enter the neighboring 
Dutchy of Modena, through which our road lay. 
This was to me a most astounding and over. 
whelming piece of intelligence, for we had en. 
tirely neglected to provide ourselves with this 
farcical kind of passport; and my companion, 
who was suffering from a severe cold bore evi. 
dent marks of indisposition. I asked an officer 
what I was to do, but he could give me no other 
intelligence than that, without the certificate I 
must return to Genoa. Whilst I was mustering 
up my choicest Jtalian for the purpose of expos. 
tulating, two Swiss officers, whose acquaintance 
I had made two nights before, came up to my 
assistance. They told me to give myself no con. 
cern, but to follow them and a certificate would 
quickly be obtained. Together we trotted to the 
Syndic’s office, and there I soon received a cer- 
tificate declaring that Messrs. —— and ——, two 
Americans, travelling out of the kingdom, were 
in the enjoyment of perfect health, and a further 
assurance that in the good city of Sarzana no 
plague, pestilence or contagious disorder pre- 
vailed. For this precious paper I paid four sous. 
My kind Swiss officers who had taken the pre- 
caution to procure a certificate at Genoa were 
required to produce theirs for examination, and 
had the satisfaction of paying four francs for their 
forecast. The only explanation made by the 
Syndic of this strange and apparently unjust dif. 
ference in his charges, was that the affair was 
en regle. That is surely a singular rule which 
imposes the heaviest tax upon those who most 
faithfully observe the laws of a country. 

I do not remember that any incident occurred 
after we left Sarzana, of any interest. We 
passed several custom houses, and began to be 
expert in the manner of dropping a bribe into the 
hands of the searchers of trunks. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day the tower of Pisa became 
distinctly visible, rising apparently from a low 
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and | swampy soil. Soon after, the dome of the 
Baptistery, and the whole town became visible, 
and by mid-day we were in this once celebrated 
rival of Genoa and Venice. 

Pisa is situated on both banks ofthe Arno, 
about twelve or fourteen miles from its mouth. 
Its walls cover a circuit of many miles, and the 
area within is well built up, but wretchedly des- 
titute of inflabitants. Although a well built city, 
it strikes the visiter who has come from Genoa 
as dull. The houses are not so bright, and pre. 
sent rather grand wholes, than fine architectural 
details. 

The greatest curiosity at Pisa is the Leaning 
Tower. This celebrated specimen of architec. 
ture was erected in the twelfth century asa 
Campanile or Belfrey to the Cathedral, which is 
about twenty yards distant. It is constructed 
of massive stones, and rises to the height of 
nearly two hundred feet. The column departs 
so far from a perpendicular, that a line drawn 
from the top falls fifteen feet from the base.— 
Whether this singular inclination was given to it 
by the architect, or was the result of an earth. 
quake, or the sinking of a part of the earth on 
which it is built, are questions now warmly dis. 
cussed by the amateur architects who visit 1t.— 
Itappears that the chronicles of the city throw 
no light whatever on the subject. It would be 
naturally supposed that if the inclination were 
the result of any shock like that ofan earthquake, 
some one would have recorded the fact. The 
tower itself bears no internal evidence of its own 
history. The stones of which it is built lie quiet- 
ly upon each other, and seem to have enjoyed 
uninterrupted repose since the time they were 
first laid. 

Another curiosity, but of a different nature, is 
the Campo Santo. This is an area of nearly two 
acres, enclosed by a fine Gothic wall, and con- 
taining some earth brought by the Crusaders from 
Palestine. This area is said to contain holy 
earth to the depth of nine feet, is used as a ceme- 
tery by most of the principal Pisan families, and 
the earth is said to possess the remarkable pro- 
perty of decomposing its sacred treasures in the 
short space of forty-eight hours. I think the 
transportation of such an immense heap of earth 
tells more for the enthusiasm which animated the 
Crusaders, than any of their military and naval 
enterprises. The latter fall in easily with the 
character of a rude but chivalrous people, but 
the former implies so much dull labour, of akind 
too, which to all human appearance is absolutely 
useless, that nothing but an abiding faith in the 
efficacy of the work could have encouraged the 
Pisans to proceed with it. 
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For a long time Pisa was amoung the most 
powerful cities of Italy. She was a successful rival 
of Venice and Genoa, and managed to maintain 
her liberties even against that scourge of Italy, 
Frederic Barbarossa. Indeed Barbarossa, finding 
that he could not subdue, sought to conciliate 
the affections of the city, in which he succeeded, 
perhaps to her ultimate injury, for being the only 
Ghibelline city of Tuscany, she afterwards had 
to defend herself against the aggressions of all 
the Guelphic cities, and at last fell from her bigh 
estates and became only a secondary town of 
Tuscany. She claims for her citizens the revi- 
val of the fine arts in Italy ; this claim has been 
also made by Florence, who has triumphed by 
producing the works of her citizens Cimabue and 
Giotto. In architecture Pisa certainly produces 
the most ancient monuments; her Cathedral and 
Baptistery having been erected nearly a century 
before the erection of similar monuments at Flo. 
rence. At the storming of the city of Amalfi by 
a Pisan fleet in 1135, the Pandects of Justinian 
were discovered, and to this accidental discove- 
ry of the Pisans is Europe indebted for the Civil 
Law. With the exception of this discovery, 
Pisa might never have existed, for the benefits she 
has conferred on mankind. Her glory belongs 
to past ages, it has not descended to posterity. 
She has passed over the earth and left no moral 
trace of her existence. It is melancholy to pe- 
ruse the history of such States. Such, however, 
is the character of nearly every city of Italy.— 
The spirit of faction led them to destroy them. 
selves, and the best sentiments of the human 
heart were perverted to the worst of purposes. 

Associated intimately with the history of Pisa, 
is the memory of the sufferings of Ugolino. The 
history of the punishment of that unfortunate 
tyrant has suggested a scene to Dante, which is 
generally considered the sublimest morceau, of 
his Divine Comedy—and the artists of that coun- 
try, inspired by the verses of the poet, have so 
frequently painted the scene, that a knowledge 
either of the poem or of the history ofits subject 
is absolutely necessary to the visiter of a Gallery 
of Arts. Ugolino della Gherardesca was the 
hereditary chief of the Ghibelline faction of Pisa. 
He was early suspected of an ambition of be- 
coming the tyrantofhis country. In order to in. 
crease his influence, he married his sister to one 
of the most powerful of the Guelphs, and thus 
contrived, while he maintained his position as 
chief of the Ghibellines, to secure to himself the 
respectful consideration of the other party. 

In the year 1284 the Pisans, who in their wars 
with Genoa had met with great losses, made a 





last and a generous effort to maintain the supre- 
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macy of their city, and hazarded the indepen. 
dence of their country on the fate ofa single 


naval engagement. One of the squadrons of the 
Pisan fleet was commanded by Ugolino. The 
engagement was terrible, and long doubtful. At 
a critical moment Ugolino fled, and eleven thou- 
sand Pisans became the prisoners of the Genoese. 

Although the flight of Ugolino was attributed 
to treachery rather than to cowardice, yet the 
affairs of Pisa became so desperate, that in con- 
sequence of his well known influence among the 
Guelphs of Tuscany, he was entrusted with the 
Dictatorship of the city for ten years, in order 
that he might dissolve the league against her. 
Invested with supreme power, he now began to 
remove all those whose influence he feared. He 
particularly opposed all efforts at making peace 
with Genoa, and restoring to their homes the 
eleven thousand captives who were lingering in 
that city. The disaffected Ghibellines excited 
the people against their tyrant, and their turbu- 
lence became so alarming that for a season he 
was forced to quit the city. He spent a year in 
strengthening himself, and then returning to Pisa 
publicly took possession of the Palace as Captain 
General of the people. He had chosen his birth- 
day for his inauguration, and now puffed up with 
vanity and intoxicated with success, he asked 
one of his attendants ‘‘of what more he stood in 
need?” “Of nothing but the wrath of God,’* 
was the ominous reply. 

After the open abandonment of the Ghibelline 
party by Ugolino, the archbishop Roger or Rug- 
gieri degli Ubaldini, was regarded as their chiet; 
and the people were anxious to associate him 
with Ugolino in the government of the city. But 
the latter haughtily declared that he knew no 
equal, and would have no associate. The arch. 
bishop knew how to dissemble, and withdrew 
from the palace without making any exhibition 
of his anger, and without permitting Ugolino-to 
perceive that he had ceased to be his friend. He 
soon obtained an opportunity of taking the most 
signal revenge. 

The calamities occasioned by war and by civil 
dissensions, and perhaps by the irregularities of 
the season, had raised the price of corn to an 
exorbitant height, and the people, as is usual in 
such cases, laid the blame of it on their governor. 
The wrath of God had now fallen upon Ugolino, 
for so violent were the excesses of his rage, that 


no one dared to inform him of the complaints of 


the people. He might have afforded partial re- 
lief by suspending the excise on corn, but when 
one of his own nephews undertook to advise him 





*“Cosa mi mancaancora?” “Niente sinola colera 
di Dio.” 








to this act of humanity as well as of safety, tae 
furious tyrant struck him with a poniard, and 
would have slain him instantly had he not been 
restrained by main force. A nephew ofthe arch. 
bishop, a friend of the wounded man, indignantly 
reproached the Count for his barbarous attempt. 
This only added to his fury; he seized an axe 
which lay by him, threw it at the head of the 
young man, and laid him dead at hisieet. 

It was now that Roger had an opportunity of 
avenging his own wrongs, and the death of his 
nephew. Collecting together the infuriated 
people, and the disaffected Ghibellines, he at. 
tacked the tyrant in the public palace. After’a 
long combat, Ugolino, finding himself defeated, 
shut himself up in the palace, and for a long time 
continued to defend it from the besiegers. The 
latter at last set fire to it, and rushing through 
the flames captured Ugolino and four others, viz; 
his two younger sons Gaddo and Uguccione, and 
his two grandsons Nino and Anselmaccio.— 
They were confined in a tower, which has since 
received the name of la Torre del Fame,* from the 
horrible death they there suffered. After having 
kept his prisoners there for some time, the arch. 
bishop threw the key ofthe tower into the Arno, 
and actually forbid any person supplying them 
with food. 

In his celebrated poem, Dante relates that he 
saw Ugolino in hell, placed among the traitors 
to their country ; before him stood the archbishop 
Roger, whose skull his victim was gnawing with 
an appetite characteristic of the hunger which 
had been his punishment. On being spoken to 
by Dante, he raises his head, wipes his lips with 
the hair of the archbishop, and then relates the 
horrible anguish of mind and of body he had suf. 
fered from the moment he heard the fatal bolt 
turned ‘upon him. At first, weakened by hunger, 
his children ask him for bread. Then, seeing 
him in his distress tear the flesh of his arms with 
his teeth, they offer themselves to satisfy the 
cravings of hishunger. ‘Father, we shall suffer 
less if thou wilt upon us appease thy hunger—to 
thee are we indebted for our lives; do thou take 
back thy gift.” On the fourth day Gaddo died, 
crying out, ‘Help, oh my father!” ‘Then died 
the others; and blind and exhausted I stumbled 
over the bodies of my children, vainly calling 
upon them who could no longer hear my voice. 
Hunger at last effected what griet and pain could 
not. I cied.” 

We never read the history of a tyrant without 
rejoicing at his death, but the history of Ugolino 
is an exception to this general rule. We could 
follow him with satisfaction to the block or to 





* The Tower of Hunger. 
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the scaffold, but our hearts revolt at the awful 
scenes within the Torre del Fame, and no one I 
think reads the history of this unhappy tyrant 
without experiencing a secret satisfaction, that 
while Dante has justly placed him in the regions 
of torture, he has there also fixed the cruel arch- 
bishop, to satisfy the cravings which his inhuman 
revenge had excited. 





Note.—There are some ideas so inconceiva- 
bly horrible, that a literal expression of them, to 
a healthy imagination, appears extremely ludi- 
crous. I had translated literally the imprecation 
of his children to Ugolino, when I became satis. 
fied that the greater part of my readers would, 





like myself, have been struck rather with the ri- 
diculous than with the terrible. For the gratifi- 
cation of those who have not seen the original, I 
will transcribe their speech:— 

‘*___Padre, assai ci fia men doglia 

Se tu mangi di noi; tu ne vestisti 

Queste misere carni, e tu le spoglia.” 

Inferno, Canto 33. 
M. Sismondi in his Histoire des Republiques 
Italiennes du Moyen Age, has carefully written 
the history of the Life and Sufferings of Ugolino; 
and it is to that work that I am chiefly indebted 
for the foregoing sketch. The curious reader 
may find it spread out in the 36th and 38th chap- 
ters.—Paris Edition. 1826. 
(To be continued.) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


I dream’d of the sun as he shines in his brightness, 
On gardens of orange trees, lovely with bloom; 
I dream’d of the breeze as it flees in its lightness, 
O’er ocean’s broad bosom to taste their perfume. 
I saw the gay, sweet-scented jessamine flinging 
Its long golden wreaths from the top of the pine ; 
And I heard the wild mocking-bird joyously singing 
Her own native notes in the shade of the vine. 
I saw the pine tops to their own music dancing; 
The stately magnolias look’d down on the scene, 
And the gay, scarlet nonpareil shyly was glancing, 
Like bright gorgeous flow’rs, ’mid their leaves of dark green. 
Then a scarcely seen path through the glossy shrubs taking, 
I walked, while sweet flow’rs seem’d to spring on each hand, 
To the border of ocean, whose bright waves were breaking 
With murmuring sound, on a beach of white sand. 
Above me the sea-birds are gracefully wheeling, 
The breakers with white foam their dark summits wreath ; 
And a new sense of happiness o’er me is stealing,— 
*Tis pleasure enough to exist and to breathe. 
Alas, that the visions of night are so fleeting, 
As fleeting almost, as the dreams of the day ; 
The tempests of March, on my window loud beating, 
My dream and my slumbers have driven away. 


Pittsford, N. Y. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE VICTIM TO FALSE FRIENDSHIP. 


A TALE. 

[Among the numerous inscriptions on the monu- 
ments and tombstones which fill the Recoleta Church 
and Convent burial ground, in Buenos Ayres, all 
commencing “Acqui yace,” or Here Lies, is one dedi- 
cated toa young man named Alvarez , and fol- 
lowed by these remarkabie words: “ Assassinado por 
sus tres amigos,’’—murdered by his three friends.] 

The eastern horizon was just revelling with 
increasing glory, and the sweet breezes of May 


bore on their gentle breaths the rich perfumes of | 


the early spring flowers that grew luxuriantly in 
the garden of the mother of Alvarez. The glist. 
ening dew-drop had not long been stolen from 
their tender petals by the ascending orb of light, 
ere Alvarez was among them, plucking from their 
green and sleek stems the glowing blossoms 
which he intended as a present to his mother. 
Nothing but the affection he bore her, could 
have induced him to crag from their resting 
places the sweet companions of his innocent and 
childish mirth,—the silent but eharming soothers 
of his melancholy hours, which “blush without 
guilt and weep without a tear.” They were cul. 
tivated and reared by his own hands, and an in. 
trusion of any ruthless destroyer upon their sanc- 
tuary would have caused him deep displeasure. 
He gazed awhile at the bouquet which he held 
in his hand, and the hesitating expression of his 
countenance seemed to speak volumes of regret 
for the mischief he had done to his flower plat. 
But a thought of his mother banished the repen- 
tance which filled his breast, and he proceeded 
to the parlour with his much valued offerings, and 
presented them to her. She declined accepting 
them, with a melancholy kindness—but told 
him to place them in the vase on the mantel-piece. 
Her mournful sadness afflicted him deeply ; and 
combined with the distress he Lad suffered from 
the recent death of his father, caused his young 
heart to droop with excess of grief. He bestow. 
edeevery anxiety and kindness on his widowed 
mother to make her happy—but all his attempts 
proved fruitless. Having been crushed by years 
oi sorrow and misfortune, she became religiously 
solitary, and seemed fit only to wing her way 
from this “working day world” to realms of bliss 
and joy in Heaven. Time and the heavy hand 
of sorrow had made sad havoc on her frame. Her 
weak, languid eye, and gloomy brow, told a tale 
of woe, which her son could not avoid noticing 
with a mournful sympathy, and tears of bitter 
agony stole down his soft, feminine cheeks. The 
old lady, as a reparation for the injury her droop. 
ing heart had done him, pressed aside the clus. 





tering locks of dark hair which half concealed 
his snow-white forehead, and imprinted on it a 
kiss; her feelings overcame her, at the moment, 
and gazing at the striking likeness which was 
exhibited in him of his father, whom she once 
so dearly loved, and whom even now she trea. 
sured in her heart, she laid her head on her 
child’s bosom, and a shower of tears came 
streaming down her cheeks. 

“Ah, my dear boy,” she at length exclaimed, 
“T fear you will soon have to part with your gar. 
den. The house must be sold to provide food 
and clothing for us. For myself, I am recon. 
ciled to my fate. All I ask of my Maker, is the 
bare necessaries of life. But still, it would grieve 
me deeply to see your young heart cut off from 
its innocent enjoyments.” 

‘‘Look not so sad, dear mother, all may end 
well yet. Ifyou will list to me, I will tell you 
good news which will banish all your fears. As 
I was going to pay your bill yesterday, old Mr. 
—— stopped me and asked me if I would like to 
stay withhim. Itoldhim yes. After patting me 
on the head, he bade me good-bye, and said he 
would call round and see you to-day.” 

“Kind, generous friend—I should have applied 
to him before. He will prove a good and watch. 
ful guardian to you, my boy, if you prove dutiful 
to him.” 

“Fear not, mother,” Alvarez replied, “I will try 
my best.in doing any thing that will make you 
happy.” 

The thoughts ofa situation gave new life to 
the drooping spirits of the boy. On that day his 
obtaining the place was decided on by a visit 
from the old gentleman, who made arrangements 
for taking him into his employ. A good salary and 
a fair advancement was offered, should he prove 
worthy ofit. As the young tree taken from the 
shade and placed in a sunny spot, receives 
strength and nourishment from it—gradually 
stretching out its tender limbs that catch the 
evening dews—grows to perfection—its boughs 
laden with rich and delicious fruit,—so Alvarez 
flourished: the bright beams of hope peered 
through the gloomy shade of his situation, and 
gave his sinking heart strength and energy.— 
What golden anticipations did he treasure of 
future greatness and riches! What delightful 
pleasures did his young imagination conjure up, 
concerning the aid which he would be able to 
extend to his kind mother. These expectations 
were based, perhaps, on the knowledge of the ad- 
vantages which he possessed. He commenced 
the world with the greatest riches, which were 
youth, health, an unspotted name, and a good 
friend by his side. The field of reward and gain 
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was widely stretched before him; it only wanted 
determined effort to gain the wished for prize. 

The sun that rose on the following morning 
witnessed him on his way to the compting house 
ofhis aged patron. ‘The genial morning breeze 
gave his features a healthy freshness; and a 
sprightly playfulness sparkled in his bright blue 
eyes, a8 he flew along the path to his destined 
employment. On arriving at the place, he doffed 
his cap and made a bow to his old friend with 
that grace and ease, which good breeding lends 
its votaries. The old gentleman extended his 
hand to him, with a kindly smile resting on his 
time-worn and withered features. 

“Take a seat, my son—you’ve just come atthe 
right moment, as my clerk left me yesterday. I 
willtalk to you as soon as 1 arrange these pa- 
pers.” 

Alvarez held this situation until the age of 
nineteen. By untiring assiduity and correctness 
ofdeportment, he succeeded in gaining the favour 
and esteem of his master. The humane and 
susceptible heart of the old gentieman easily ap- 
preciated his clerk’s worth; and having treasured 
inhis breast as a sacred remembrance ‘the Days 
of Auld Lang Syne” which were passed between 
his father and himself, in warm and undisturbed 
friendship,—and remembering the support which 
Alvarez had to extend to an aged and infirm 
mother, out of his hard earned salary, he allowed 
him an equal share in the interests of his busi- 
ness. On this being made known to Alvarez, he 
seemed at a loss to account for his good fortune. 
Joy and gratitude overcame him; and he thanked 
bisaged benefactor with the warmth ofa pure 
and honest heart. The old gentleman told him 
that all the recompense he exacted, was, that he 
should continue to be what he always had been, 
in honest friend and faithful assistant. 

“Pursue,” continued the old man, “the same 
even path of virtue and integrity which you have 
tod so successfully ; strive to place yourself 
tbove the miseries wf poverty ; cherish and res- 
pect your aged mother ; and your guardian angel 
will hover o’er your fate, and protect you from 
danger and want.” 

The admonition of the old man sank deep into 
the heart of Alvarez. After acknowledging the 
kindness evinced towards him, he made a res. 
pectful obeisance to his venerable benefactor, 
and retired to the compting room to ponder over 
the events of the past hour. It was now night. 
The business of the day had been finished, with 
the exception of a few items in the books which 
required rectification. ‘This he attempted to ad- 
just, but his unsteady nerves proved unequal to 
the task of guiding the quill. He was excited by 





his new and profitabie promotion. Plans‘of great 
adventure and aggrandizement suggested them? 
selves t» his now excited brain; and in this chaos 
of thought, he layed his pen aside, and gazed out 
of his window at the busy concourse of people 
who thronged to and fro through the streets of 
his native city. In this multitudinous body of 
beings, there seemed to be centered bright pros- 
pects of trade and speculation. From this, his 
eye wandered to the distant roadsteads, viewing 
the beautiful picture which nature produced, from 
the effect of the calm and soft moonlight on the 
numerous shipping that lay moored in pictur- 
esque splendour, gently riding the glittering 
waves. His breast did not fail to feel the influ- 
ence of these scenes so closely connected with 
his own business. They caused his mind to con. 
template the various advantages offered him in 
speculation, and aroused an ambition which lay 
sleeping in his heart, waiting only for an oppor- 
tunity to show its strength. 

The promenade (Alameda) which, says Mr. 
Haigh, ‘‘becomes, by the continual pouring in of 
the people, a most living landscape,” now began 
to fill. The beach soon became thronged with 
a motley crowd. There, might be heard the gay 
and silver-toned laugh of the light hearted girl of 
fiiteen, and the gentle chidings of the matron of 
sixty. There, might be seen the aged man, 
whose brow tells the tale of seventy winters, tot- 
tering along the beach with staff in hand, the 
night breeze playfully ruffling his hoary locks, 
and the well made and vigorous youth pacing 
the earch with the firm and elastic tread of in- 
ward consciousness; likewise, the contempla- 
tive and ambitious student intently observing the 
great works of nature, and studying the quaint 
and diversified dispositions and appearances of 
the numerous characters around him. The old, 
the young—the great, the lowly—the gay, the 
grave—all resorted to this place for recreation or 
business. And could Alvarez remain behind! 
No.—A few moments spent there would not in- 
jure him in the prosecution of his labour on the 
morrow. He soon numbered one among the 
crowd, and we leave him, for the present, in this 
chapter of his life to inhale the sweet sea breeze, 
and listen to the deafening roar of the encroach. 
ing surge, as its snowy-crested billow stole its 
way upon its sparkling barrier. 

Kind reader, allow us to avoid smothering 
your genial feelings in a cloud of ennui, by skip- 
ping the recitation of many dull and common 
place events, and approaching that part of Alva- 
rez’s life which closes his painful tragedy, and 
forms the most important feature of our simple 
narrative. We introduce him to your notice 
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again at the age oftwenty-four years. You no 
longer behold the smooth faced, laughing clerk ; 
but in his stead, old father Time has formed the 
settled, contemplative merchant. A few years 
of industry and perseverance had rewarded him 
with large possessions, and his house sparkled 
with gold and silver; happiness lit up his coun. 
tenance with a serious contentment, while luxu- 
ries the most costly crowned his board. His 
amiable and manly conduct through life had won 
for him respect and éclat from a large circle of 
acquaintances, who esteemed him as an honest 
and upright man. Frequently has it heen told of 
him, that mothers and fathers would relate his 
virtues to their children and admonish them to 
take him for an example. In fact, the amiable, 
intelligent, and charitable Alvarez, became the 
topic of conversation for the fireside. But such 
is the fate ef man, the noblest of our race are 
doomed to be cut off in the bud and launched 
into the yawning and mysterious gulf of eternity, | 
leaving nothing behind but the faint remembrance 
of an empty name. 

The fiend ambition had fixed his fangs strong- 
ly in the heart of Alvarez. In afew short months | 
he underwent a sad alteration. To his soaring | 
inward passion for fame and grandeur, were | 
sacrificed all the noblest impulses of his breast. | 
The affluence which fortune had bestowed, | 
served to feed and cherish it. The glittering | 
bauble honour danced before and dazzled his 
eyes, and led him on in the end to total ruin, and | 
an awful and untimely grave. He followed it | 
through mazes and labyrinths, and difficult win. 
dings—having it now in sigh, then losing it | 
from his anxious gaze—sometimes seeing it trem. 
ble in the dim distance, then approaching nearer, 
almost within the reach of his grasp; he makes 
an effort to seize it, but it vanishes from his sight 
and again appears afar off, with its dangerous 
trophies and devices in accompaniment. Noth. 
ing daunted by the nature of its dangerous atten- 
dants, which reason bids him scorn, he pursues 
it with renewed energy, until exhausted and 
weak, he sinks down on the humble couch of 
contentment awhile, to rest his weary and sicken. 
ed soul from the chase. 

In the course of time, he became acquainted 
with three fashionable, extravagant and dissipa 
ted young men, who had descended from the best 
families in Buenos Ayres. Their names were 
Alzaga, Ariaga, and Marcet. They accepted of 
Alvarez’s society not from his rank in life, but 
on account of his being rich, and able to sustain 
an expensive style of living. Gambling and ex. 
travagance had embarrassed these three men 








beyond hope of extrication, Alvarez had not 





long deen acquainted with them before they con, 
ceived a plan to murder and robhim. Their first 
step was to introduce him into the society of their 
acquaintance, and initiate him into the habits 
of dissipation, intimating to him at the same 
time, that to become a fashionable man, he must 
be familiar with the scenes in which they were 
daily and nightly actors. One among the num. 
ber of his new friend’s acquaintances, to whom 
Alvarez was introduced, was a lady of superior 
beauty and accomplishments. He soon became 
enchanted with her, and entreated his com. 
panions to afford him an advancement. They 
willingly promised to do so—making an engage. 
ment with him that she should be at a ball which 
was to take place a week fogthcoming. He swal. 
lowed the bait, and was in a short time fairly 
entrapped. 

Alvarez’s deep longing after greatness pre. 
vented him from seeing through the artifices and 
intentions of his new friends. He imagined that 


'he was acting with good policy for the accom. 


plishment of his desired end, and that a trifling 
sacrifice of right conduct would gain for him the 
friendship and services of these men. But, alas! 
all mankind have their weaknesses ; it only wants 
a master mind to discover and work upon it, and 
the prize is his. Litile was Alvarez aware of 
the force of habit; and still less of the shrewd 
cunning and intrigue of man. Possessing a dis. 
position easily deceived by the flattery of the 
great, and a restless wish to become one of their 
class, he was easily duped by his three new ac. 
quaintances; who, in a short time, discovered 
what where the traits in his nature most suscep. 


tible of their infernal operations. 


The aged partner and benefactor of Alvarez 
warned him from the evils of the course of life 
he was pursuing, and begged him to abandon 
the acquaintance of these men before habit piaced 
him beyond a hope of reformation. He reminded 
him in fervent language of the value of reputa- 
tion, and the dangerous consequences resulting 
from bad company. He painted in deep colours 
what it would inflict on his aged and widowed 
mother; what tears of sorrow and misery it 
would cause her to shed; what sleepless nights 
and gloomy days she would experience, on know- 
ing that he was lost to all moral duty. To no 
purpose did he urge every topi¢ which he thought 
would make an impression on the mind of Alva. 
rez, and be the cause of reclaiming him to his 
former self. The result of his interview ended 
in a dissolution of co-partnership ; and he left the 
house of his young friend with a heart full of sot- 
row and regret. 

The solemn convictions which the old gentle- 
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man had advanced, caused Alvarez’s brow to 
fush with the crimson hue of shame. But yet, 
he did not think that his conduct would bring his 
mother’s latter days to misery; nor did he think 
that he had sold his fair reputation for that which 
he was never to receive, but in its stead an un- 
timely grave. ‘The main thing that struck most 
deeply into his heart, was the contempt he had 
to exhibit towards the advice of a man who had 
‘matched him from obscurity and want, and 
placed him in happiness and affluence. He re. 
mained like a statue silent and thoughtful, until 
he recollected the appointment he had made with 
his friends, and his inflamed eyes gazed at the 
dial of the clock that stood over the mantel- 


piece. 
“Not come yet—’tis well. I will be patient 
awhile. But honourable men should be pune. 


wal;’ he muttered to himself, as he threw him. 
slfin a soliloquizing attitude. “Ah! sad, sick. 
ening thought, how you trifle withme. One mo- 
ment you throw your bright sunshine over my 
languid senses ; and the next, when in the height 
ofjoy, you doom me to gloom and darkness.— 
Oh, ambition and false pride, when will you be 
satisfied ? Not until my poor bones are laid in 
the cold and narrow house of death. But it would 
be shameful to retract; besides my nature could 
not reconcile itself to the act. One more effort 
to gain her, and if I fail—may death take me to 
himself. But away with this more than woman’s 
weakness. Why am I playing with the milk sop 
thus? Fortune now smiles upon my undertaking. 
lam to go with my friends this evening—prepare 
for the ball—meet her there—and experience the 
charm of those angelic smiles which play around 
herlips. I may yet prove to my old friend, aye, 
tothe world, that Iam not the lost wretch they 
think I am, if that noble lady will but consent to 
D0 scctgginen?? 

He was interrupted here, by a gentle tap at the 
door, The servant opened it, received the mes. 
sage of the visiter, and delivered it to his master. 

“Did you ask him in ?” enquired Alvarez. 

“Yes, sir; but he refused to come in.” 

“Oh, yes—I remember. See that you be up 
ind ready for my return.” 

These orders given, Alvarez drew his cloak 
uound him, and departed with his visiter to the 
appointed place for maskiug and disguising them. 
selves, before repairing to the ball. The night 
was dark and cheerless. Neither moon nor stars 
Were to be seen; all were wrapt in obscurity by 
the continued mass of dark clouds over the ex- 
pansive vault of heaven. The low and ruinous 
appearance of the buildings, capped by the nume- 
tous time-worn and ivy grown turrets which 





rose in a line from their flat roofs, added doubly 
tothe gloomy scene. Silence reigned through- 
out the city ; all nature seemed hushed in undis- 
turbed slumber. Nota sound was heard, save 
the distant bark of the watch.dog, or the measur- 
ed and deliberate steps of the sentinel going his 
rounds, and who, as the dark forms of Alvarez 
and his friend passed him, seemed to eye them 
closely. Alzaga, tor such was the name of the 
individual in company with Alvarez—shrunk 
from the scrutinizing gaze of the sentinel with 
an appearance of agitation, which his companion 
noticed. Being led by Alzaga through many dark 
lanes and irregularly formed streets, Alvarez’s 
mind became filled with dark conjectures, which 
the coatact with the watchman served to 
strengthen. . 

“Alzaga,” Alvarez exclaimed, “this is a crook. 
ed road you have led me through. We have 
walked some distance.—Are we near our jour- 
ney’s end ?” 

‘‘A few moments will bring us there, if none 
of those rascally sentinels interrupt us with a 
parley; which they are apt todo. This caused 
me to avoid a road whicn they generally fre- 
quent,”—was the reply of Alzaga. 

This artful and appropriate reply inspired some 
confidence in the mind of Alvarez, and partially 
allayed his apprehensions. The silence which 
reigned in the streets seemed to betoken the late 
hour of night. 

‘Friend Alzaga, what may the hour be ?” en. 
quired Alvarez. 

“T know no further than what my watch can 
tell me, and it is too dark to read the marks.” 

“Do you not think we shall be too late? Be- 
sides the night is so dark and dismal.” 

“Nay, fecrnot. I havea friend who will de- 
tain the angelic girl. And if you do not embrace 
the present opportunity, perhaps you will never 
have another.” 

The clock struck twelve with loud peals, as 
Alzaga and his friend arrived at the door of the 
house which was appointed for their preparation 
before repairing to the ball room. Alzaga en- 
tered with an air of indifference, and invited Al. 
varez in, whose suspicions became excited by 
the gloomy appearance of the building, and the 
obscure and desolate part of the city in which it 
was situated; but on hearing the invitation re- 
peated by his friend Marcet on the stairs, to 
whom he was greatly attached, he was re- 
assured, and soon reached the room on the 
second floor. Ariaga locked the door and put 
the key in his pocket. The room was dimly 
lighted, and nothing like apparel visible. This, 
with the locking of the door, caused the most ap- 
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palling apprehensions in the breast of Alvarez, 
which were confirmed by Alzaga stepping up to 
him and presenting a check on his banker for 
signature. Alvarez looked at the paper awhile, 
and then at the man who presented it. 

“Stare not at me, fool,” Alzaga exclaimed.— 
“Sign your name to that check—or by our Holy 
Mother, this cold steel which I wear in my belt 
shall be sheathed in your heart.” 

The awful secret was now revealed; the vic- 
tim knew his fate. His feelings at that moment 
can be hetter. imagined than described. In bit- 
ter agony he threw himself on his knees, and im. 
plored them to spare his life. He told them that 
he would bind himself by the most sole: » oaths 
that he would never reveal their secret; that he 
would give them every thing he had in the world; 
and would fly to the remotest part of the globe, 
if they required it, and pass the remnant of his 
life in exile from his country—if they would but 
give him his liberty. Witha disposition to soften 
their intentions, he signed the paper; and after 
doing so, appealed to them again—but heard in 
answer from their mouths, ‘that dead men teli 
no tales!” Hesank into a swoon; and during 
this state of insensibility, his throat was cut from 
ear to ear, and the blood received into a basin, 
which had been provided for that purpose. 

The last faint glimmer of the expiring lamp 
witnessed these three monsters bearing off the 
corpse of the unfortunate Alvarez to a vehicle, 
which was to convey it to a quinta (country seat) 
belonging to the father of Ariaga, where it was 
thrown into a deep well. 

‘Alzaga and Ariaga returned to town,” says 
our informant,* ‘and secured the money of their 
victim. Marcet became the prey of melancholy, 
whilst the two former resumed their accustomed 


of profligacy, the gains of this deed of unexam- 
pled wickedness. But murder cannot remain 
long concealed; a train of suspicions very soon 
led to a full development, and Ariaga and Marcet 
were condemned to die. They were shot in the 
public plaza, and their bodies exhibited ona gib- 
bet. The fate of Alzaga was even more terrible. 
He escaped and fied to Santa Fé, where he soon 
became insane—and the murderer, a maniac, 
wandered about the country, an awful monument 
and lesson of human depravity and the punish- 
ment of heaven.” 

Such, gentle reader, is our simple narrative of 
the life of the once gentle and amiable, but un- 
fortunate Alvarez. His body was recovered from 
the well and buried in the Recoleta Church and 
Convent burial ground, where it now lies. The 
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night wind moaus through the spreading branches 
of an old tree that o’ershades his grave, and 
wild flowers of various kinds spring up in rich 
luxuriance and beauty, around the stone which 
bears the appalling inscription of his bloody fate, 
“assassinado por sus tres amigos” —murdered by 
his three friends. Many of his countrymen as 
they pass, gaze at the green spot which covers 
his last remains, with mournful countenances and 
deep sighs. The event of his sad fate will be 
long remembered by them, and held up asa 
warning to their children. 

Alvarez’s mother, unable to bear this last and 
heaviest of earth’s afflictions, followed him to her 
kindred dust ; and now reposes in the silent grave 
not far distant from him. His aged friend only 
wears the badge of mourning for him. In the 
calm and soft moon-lit night, when all nature 
seems beautiful, the old man takes his rounds, 
and in the fullness of his heart, seats hitnself 
down on their green graves, and prays to God 
for the receiving of their souls in His mansions 
of bliss. Nor does he leave them without the 
moisture of the tears of true sorrow, for their un. 
happy fate. But it isthe destiny ofman. After 
passing through life’s tempestuous and raging 
ocean, the greatest of nature’s children with 
the lowliest of their kind, are doomed to enter the 
cold and silent house of death, there to perish 
and decay amid the revelry of the earth-worm. 


J. P. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE COTTAGE. 
How humble my dwelling—how lowly my lot, 
All forgetting the world, by the world all forgot; 
Far away from its bustle, its joys, and its pride, 


| I find sweet repose on lone Swanano’s side. 
pursuits, and proceeded to lavish in new modes | 


Let Commerce drive on her tumultuous car, 

Load her navies at home and despatch them afar ; 
Let her princes contend, and her pale minions toil 
For the gold that excites such unceasing turmoil : 
Let the proud and ambitious contemptuously smile 
At the home-born delights that my moments beguile; 
Let the slaves of gay fashion be struck with surprise, 
That one soul should prefer these still waters and skies. 
Here rest, my fond heart ! here, in peace and in love, 
My days shall roll on ’mid pursuits I approve, 

*Till, finished my course, and the goal full in view, 
I cheerfully bid all that’s earthly adieu ! 


—e 








An almanack, published in the year 1780, has 
the following very remarkable predictions, which 
have been fulfilled to the very letter : 

“By the powers to see through the ways of Heaven, 
In one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, 
Will the year pass away without any spring, 

And on England’s throne shall not sit a King.” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A LEGEND OF DORCHESTER, (S. C.) 


There are many affecting associations connec- 
ted with Dorchester. Settled by a colony of de- 
scendants of the Puritans, who came from Mas- 
sachusetts, and after maintaining for many years 


' the institutions they. brought with them from New 


England, moved ina body to a distant spot in 
Georgia, it 18 now a scene of desolation: but it 
isstill visited with interest by those who know 
its history and love to pay a tribute of respect to 
the simple and primitive virtues of the race who 
first cultivated its fields, and reared its altars in 
the wilderness.» The ruins of the church often 
attract the notice of travellers, forming as they 
do,a venerated though melancholy memento of 
times long since passed, and not likely to return. 

A party of the troops who were called from 
the upper Districts for the protection of Charles- 
ton during the “late” war with Great Britain, en- 
camped one evening, on their march down the 
country, in the vicinity of the old edifice. After 
supper, the Surgeon of the regiment proposed a 
walk, by the light of the moon, to the church and 
its precincts. Two young officers agreed, and 
accompanied him to the solemn spot, where they 
spent some time in decyphering, as well as the 
moonlight enabled them, the names and epitaphs 
inscribed on the monuments. They proceeded 
fo the interior of the church, whose gloomy 
shades produced a sensible effect on the spirits 
ofthe party. After a few minutes, one of the 
young officers who felt the dread awakened by 
the darkness of night and the solemnity of the 
scene gradually overpowering his resolution, in 
order to repel the depressing emotion by some 
bold sally, suddenly cried out, ‘Now let the 
spirits shew themselves !” 

No soonersaid than done! At once there rose 
wound them and above them a fearful noise.— 
Bewildered by the darkness, and startled by the 
tnearthly sounds, the two officers waited not for 
iny visible apparition, but fled to their tent with- 
tut stopping by the way. Grave and sober they 
reflected on what had occurred, but no explana- 
tion could they find of the cause of their alarm. 

Our hero, the Surgeon, who had been left be. 
hind within the walls, took good care before his 
teturn to investigate the whole matter, The cen- 
fusion of his companions and the amusement of 
the whole mess may be imagined, when he as- 
sured them that the strange and appalling noise 
they had heard, proceeded from the flapping 
Wings and screeching throats of a multitude of 
owls, disturbed in their ancient seat by the un- 
usual cry of the soldier! 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

WHY DON’T THE BANKS RESUME, PAPA? 
(A SONG ADAPTED TO THE TIMES.) 
Arr—“ Why don’t the men propose, Mamma ? 

1. s 
Why don’t the banks resume, Papa ? 
Why don’t the banks resume ? 
Each seems just coming to the point, 
But none will break the gloom. 
It is no fault of yours, papa, 
For blame you give no room, 
You pay our notes most punctually, 
Yet oh, they won’t resume. 


2. 
I’m sure we’ve done the best, papa, 
On easier times to get, 
Household expenses we retrench, 
And never run in debt. 
I hope, each month, the banks will cause 
Prosperity to bloom, 
But though they callin ten per cent, 
Alas, they won't resume. 
3. 
I hate to pass and to receive 
These ragged dollar-bills, 
And how this vile shin-plaster flood 
My crowded pocket fills! 
I’ve made a run upon the banks, 
Like any fierce simoom, 
But Vulcan could not ope their vaults, 
And oh, they won’t resume. 
4. 
I threw aside deposit-books, 
With poverty content, 
I ceas’d to borrow from my friends, 
And none, I’msure, I lent. 
And so I yielded with a grace 
To my sad cashless doom, 
Waiting, resign’d, for better days, 
Yet oh, they won’t resume. 
5. 
Last week, in Broad-street, as 1 heard 
The Cashier of a bank 
Remark, “Now we resume again,” 
My heart within me sank, 
I really thought the time had come ; 
My hopes began to bloom, 
Bat oh, I found he only meant 
Discounting they’d resume! 
6. 
And what is to be done, papa ? 
Oh, what is to be done? 
We really have not seen such times 
Since eighteen thirty-one. 
Silver and gold are now more rare 
Than Paradise-bird’s plume ; 
Why won't the banks resume, papa, 
Why won’ tthe banks resume” 
SOLE TRADER: 
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TEE PRVLLWE RNLLB. 
REMARKS 


ON THE 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 54. 

Art. 1.—Parties and the Ministry. The radi- 
cals are unbroken by defeat. ‘Their spirit seems 
to rise the loftier in proportion to their disappoint- 
ment at the polls. Here is a writer who encour- 
ages them on. With a pen of iron strength and 
iron point, though not without eloquence and 
pathos, he bids defiance to triumphant aristoc- 
racy,and represents it to be as absurd to stop 
the waves of the ocean as the progress of democ. 
racy in England. He recommends the present 
ministry to stake its existence immediately on 
the ballot-question. He ably defends the Radi- 
cals from the charges made against them, and 
maintains that they are the only true conserva- 
tives, the only persons who disdain to tamper 
with doctrines subversive of society—and who, 
especially, have at all times fought for the sacred- 
ness of property. The article, in short, is in 
many respects, an extraordinary composition. 

Art. 2.—Speaking Machines. §-c. The his- 
tory of this curious invention is given from the 
beginning, and the mode explained by which con. 
sonant and vowel soundsare produced on musi- 
cal instruments. Considerable study is requisite 
to comprehend the article. It seems that great per- 
fection in the invention has not yet been attained. 
The advantages that would result from the com. 
pletion ot a speaking machine render the subject 
worthy the attention of the philosopher and the 
mechanician. Dr. Darwin supposed that they 
might be made hereafter with voices so loud and 
sonorous as to command an army or instruct a 
crowd; but the most important uses to which 
they will perhaps in future times be applied, will 
be to fix and perpetuate the pronunciation of dif. 
ferent languages. 

There are no doubt a great many difficulties 
yet to be contended with, before we can succeed 
in perfectly imitating the articulations of speech; 
but the partial success of the attempts hitherto 
made, ought to encourage further trials. It is not 
too much to say, inthe words of Sir David Brews. 
ter, ‘‘We have no doubt that, before another cen- 
tury is completed, a talking and a singing ma- 
chine will be numbered among the conquests of 
science.” 

Art. 3.—Miss Sedgwick’s Works. Written 
by Miss Martineau, with her usual talent, and in 
a good and kindly spirit towards Miss Sedgwick 
and the Americans. The writer indulges in what 








seems to usasort of pedantry and cant about 
America’s waiting for the advent of some great 
genius. Her critical theories also savour some. 
what of the fanciful—but bating these things, we 
have enjoyed a pleasant half hour over this gis. 
terly critique. 

Art. 4.—Armand Carrel. Armand Carrel 
was one of those Parisian journalists who roused 
up the French nation to the revolution of 1830, 
and who continued after that event to dissemi. 
nate the warmest Republican doctrines until he 
was recently killed in a duel. The writer of the 
paper before us expresses ar extravagant admi. 
ration for him, and thinks he would at least have 
risen to the elevation of the Presidency, had 
France become a republic. Intelligent French. 
men with whom we have conversed, represent 
him, however, to have been not su much a Wash. 
ington ora Jefferson, asa fire-brand. Thereis 
in this article a grand view of the recent develope. 
ment of the French national mind. The writer 
introduces several intimations, which show that 
the old thorough-going radicalness of the West. 
minster is considerably softened. Thus he com. 
pliments the Chamber of Peers in France for 
having ona certain occasion been faithful to its 
mission asthe Conservative branch of the con. 
stitution. Inanother place, he confesses that the 
English constitution on the whole, as at present 
administered, ascertains and gives effect to the 
national will. Respecting Armand Carrel, we 
rise from the perusal of the article with no deep 
or definite conceptions of his amazing greatness, 
The reviewer indeed gives us his impressions of 
that greatness in abundance. But he does not 
sufficiently demonstrate or define it. In fact, we 
have not even an extract from any of Carrel’s 
numerous writings. This is a great mistake. We 
would also advise the writer in future to throw 
in occasionally more ideas to fill up the chain of 
his reflections. For instance, he does not satisfac. 
torily show by what exceptionable methods Louis 


Philippe has contrived to secure his throne, 


although taunting him perpetually about it. Per. 
haps, however, nobody can explain that mystery 
perfectly. We are persuaded that events have 
had as much to do with it as Louis Philippe’s own 
design or control. Men are too apt to ascribe to 
the arts and schemes of politicians the advanta- 
ges thrown in their way by accident. 

This reviewer is inveterate in his animosity 
against Louis Philippe, but a kind of obscurity 
invests all the charges which he hurls at that 
monarch’s reputation. For our own part, We 
believe it will one day be discovered that Louis 
Philippe has conducted himself with as much 
prudence and propriety as was possible for aman 
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inhis very difficult and trying circumstances.— 
Let it be remembered that he had the Holy Al. 
jiance threatening to pour down its whole power 
upon France—and that in the dosom of the king- 
dom itself, there were two violent and extreme 
factions equally opposed to a limited monarchy— 
the fierce republicans on the one hand, and the 
adherents of the Bourbons on the other, not to 
mention the large body of Buonapartists who 
still cherished the claims of their favorite family. 
Under such a stress of circumstances as this, he 
may perhaps be forgiven for breaking with La 
Fayette and the Republicans. At all events, the 
firmness of nerve with which he has grappled the 
helm amid the whirlwinds that have raged around 
his throne, entitle him to the world’s respect and 
admiration, 

Art. 5.—Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of Wrevhill. 
Mrs. Trollope is here very severely dealt with 
for lampooning the Whig Evangelicai Clergy of 
England in her last novel. The reviewer signs 
himself R.O. D. We presume that these pre. 
tended initials are only a sly way of subjoining 
the figurative signature of Rop. 





Art. 6.—Italian Literature since 1830. This 
article is almost a diamond of the first water. It | 
is penned in the highest style of criticism. It is| 
a masterly sketch of the latest cotemporary 
Italian literature. Its philosophy is profound, its 
discriminations are acute, its diction is admira- 
ble—yet all not without some clouds and shadows 
ofdimness and mysticism. ‘The writer is either 
an Italian himself, or, ifan Englishman, he must 
be surpassed by few Italians in the knowledge 
oftheir national literature, position, character, 
md wants. His favorite object is to effect a 
grand intellectual and moral union and fusion of 
the whole Italian people into one sympathetic 
mass. ‘Then will they rise in their strength, and 
issime a commanding stand among the nations 
ot Europe. The methods of effecting this union, 
and the progress in it, which has already been 
partially made, are ingeniously pointed out. 

Art. 7.—Works of Theodore Hook. This pa- 
per undertakes to evolve a theory—which is, that 
Theodore Hook’s genius and writings are essen- 
tially founded on the spirit of farce. The writer 
isdeficient in not bringing out the points of his 
criticism in full relief. He promises more than 
he performs. One prevalent feature of Hook’s 
Writings he fails to specify and impress upon his 
teaders, although it tends much to confirm his 
theory—it is, that almost all of Hook’s wit and 
humour is made to depend upon the ludicrous cir- 
cumstances and positions into which he brings 

is personages, while very little is drawn from 
the characters themselves. 





Art, 8.—History of Hanover. The recent 
attempt of the Duke of Cumberland to deprive 
Hanover of a constitution imparts a peculiar in- 
terest to this article, which, however, is not com. 
posed in avery satisfactory manner. It wants 
more clearness and fulness. 

Art. 9.—Protestant Nonconformity. Very 
interesting. The critic has learned from Southey 
to write about these matters. He has taken an 
occasional lesson, too, of style and thought, from 
Thomas Carlyle. Ina condensed way, he has 
here done for the Dissenters in general, and the 
Independent Congregationalists in particular, 
what Southey had done for the Wesleian Metho- 
dists. His claims in behalf of the Independents 
of England are of a very lofty character. Ac- 
cording to him, they have done deeds in history 
which will be remembered while history lasts, 
they have conferred benefits on mankind for 
which the race ought to be grateful, and they 
have been the faithful teachers of truths which, 
though they cost sufferings to their professors, 
have tended to put an end forever to every spe- 
cies of suffering for conscience or opinion, 

This article, asserting the high claims of the 
Dissenting Interest, may be considered as a 
counterpart to that on the Universities and Church 
of England, mentioned in our last notice of the 
London Quarterly. It is penned with no mean 
ability, and with a very familiar knowledge of the 
subject. ‘The writer evinces the deepest sympa- 
thy and respect for the Independents, but at pre- 
sent can hardly belong to their body. We should 
suppose him to have been one of their ministers, 
who had bolted from the track. He identifies the 
prospect and progress of the Dissenting Interest 
with those of English democracy and English 
civilization. Ss. G. 








[The Rose trusts that the following strictures 
from a fair and indignant correspondent, will be 
found applicable to but few of ereation’s lords:—] 


ADVICE. 


Maidens, heed no loter’s tale, 

For man is false as summer hail ; 

His words resemble lines on sand, 

Or ship’s track, as she quits the strand : 
He’s fickle as the breeze and bee, 

Or transient billow of the sea ; 

His touch deceives—his eye beams guile, 
Maidens, beware, court not his smile. 


FLORENCE. 





The ancient Spaniards used to receive their 
intended Sovereigns with this declaration : “We, 
being each of us your equal, and being all of us 
greatly your superiour, do hereby receive you as 
our Sovereign.” 
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LBAL w& STBM BASH. 


The Celebration of the first Anniversary of the 
South Carolina Academy of Art and Design, took 
place on Thursday evening the Sth inst. The 
literary exercises on the occasion were a'l that 
the warmest friends of the institution could have 
desired. The Oration by Mr. Stuart, was distin- 
guished by arare elegance of composition and 
appropriateness of reflection. The Poem, by 
Judge Charlton of Savannah, presented a happy 
union of wit, pathos, and fire. From a commence- 
ment so auspicious, may not the most gratifying 
results be expected ? 

The attention of both parents and children is 
invited to the attractive exhibitions at Rame’s 
Hall in Meeting-street. The movements of the 
little automatons will excite their curiosity and 
delight ; and more can be learned by five minutes’ 
inspection of the wonderful glass-blower, than 
from a whole evening’s study in the Cyclopedia. 

Jealousy is the only thing that now and then 
disturbs the harmony of married pairs in Green- 
land, and then a box on the ear generally sets 
things to rights at once. 

The soldiers of the Russian armies are trained 
to sing their national melodies while on a march; 
a custom which has been very conducive to 
health, and even improving to their moral ener- 
gies. 

A New York coach passing along had nearly 
run over a servant girl, when the coachman called 
out, “Take care, Sally.’ The girl, however, 
without attempting to escape the danger, looked 
up to the coachman with an air of offended pride, 
and said, “It isn’t Sally, or any such common 
stuff—it’s Amelia Ann.” 

By arecent ordinance of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, several members of the Imperial family are 
appointed to the command of regiments,. and 
among the rest the Grand Duchess Maria to the 
Colonelcy of a regiment of Cuirassiers. 

Foreigners have succeeded in persuading the 
ladies in Mexico that smoking does not become 
them. Hence young ladies are more rarely seen 
smoking in places of first resert; in the theatr , 
and at balls in the capitol, this practice is no 
longer seen, and the separate smoking-room for 
the ladies has become superfluous. 

Five or six thousand cigar manufacturers at 
Manilla are searched every day to ascertain if 
they have secreted any cigars. Who searches 
the searcher ? 

There was something quite original, consis. 
tent, and thorough-going in the young divine, 
who in writing would make use of none but black. 
feathered quills. 

The crown of queen Victoria has been ordered 
to be made of very small dimensions, and is to 
be worn on the back of the head, in the manner 
we see in the portraits of Elizabeth. 

The young ladies of the Female Seminary in 
Charlestown, (Mass.) have published two num- 
bers of a neat and talented little paper called the 








Monsieur Moscheles, a celebrated pianoforte 
player in London, gives soirées on that instry, 
ment alone, which, on account of his exquisite 
skill in playing, and the infinite variety of hig 
selections, never fail to sustain the interest of the 
audience. 

It is a well ascertained fact that insanity be. 
longs almost exclusively to civilized nations or 
races of men. 

To such an extent was the feigning of deafness 
carried in France, in order to avoid the conscrip. 
tion, that in one case, a pistol let off close to the 
patient’s ear, without his expecting it, produced 
no effect. 

There are nearly six thousand idiots in Eng. 
land and Wales. 

RUSSIAN SONG. 

Between the Don and the gentle Danube, a 
youth, collecting his horses all bridled with gold, 
met a young maiden, whom he entreated to guess 
what it was that he wished for? “I could very 
soon guess,” said the maiden, “if I were not afraid 
of my father: still I will guess once, as you are 
the only son of your house, the handsome Iva. 
nuschka, (or little John.)” 

In Gardiner’s Music of Nature, it is said that 
F is the key in which almost all the sounds of 
nature are uttered. Others, however, have ob. 
served that there are deviations; and especially 
that the roar of the sea breaking age inst a rock 
is generally in B flat. 

In Luther’s time, a commission from the in. 
habitants of Zurich in Switzerland, sailed in a 
boat down the Rhine to Strasburg, where they 
presented the citizens of the latter city with an 
enormous kettle of millet soup, which was still 
warm on their arrival, in order to encourage the 
Strasburgers to join their confederation, by show. 
ing them that the distance between the two cities 
was not so great as they might have supposed.— 
An heroic-comic poem was written on the subject 
inthe German language. Perhaps we Charlesto. 
nians, ere many years, will carry a kettle of 
boiled rice to Knoxville before it gets cool. 

In the next century, another comic poem was 
written in Germany, ridiculing the boastful mili- 
tary jargon which prevailed in that country during 
the thirty years’ war. The principal character 
is Captain Horribilicriblifax, a perfect type of 
military fanfaronnade. 

In former times, when an Arabian related an 
historical fact that was new to his auditory, they 
never failed to say to him, Recite to us some Vel- 
ses in poetry to support thy narrative. , 


“Poor race of men !’’ said the pitying Spirit, 
“Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
“Some diops of Eden ye still inherit, 
“But the trail of the Serpentis over them all.” 
Signor Jean Simon Castle in Tuscany, lately 
celebrated and chaunted grand mass in his chureh 
at Trequanda on the occasion of the 100th year 
of his age. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications on hand. 
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